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The Philistine 

Vol. IS DBCeMBBR. I0O3 No. I 



It does not take much strength to do 
things, but it requires great strength 
to decide on what is best to do. 

««« 
HcaPt to Heaitt Talk* ivltb Phi- 
listines by the Pastov of His Fleck 

JiBRB ara two distincl schoola of 
Bocialiam: 
Th« Marxian and tha PabUn. 
Both achoola aia made up of idaaJ- 
istB, and thay diaagrae only aa to 
tha policy to b» adoptad foi laaching Utopia; and 
thara is alao a vaiianca of opinion as to the dis- 
tauca to ba tea varsad in raachinEtha Ideal City. 
1^ The Marxian achool takea Ita iiama ftom 
Rail Marx, a most excellent man, ainceie, 
earnest, aimpla-haaned— a Jaw, who aaw with 
clear and vivid vision the wrongs and inaqual- 
itiea of society. The fact that one set of men 
had tnoat of the cnltura, and another did all the 
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^ THE PHI- work ; that soma had vaatly mora property than 
^ LI8TINB they could usa, and that othara auffaied for the 

necesaitiea of life — these things caused Marx 
to fonnulata in hie own mind an Ideal Condi- 
lion, where none would bo cursed by either too 
much or too little. And to Han this Ideal Con- 
dition could be brought about by voting tha 
power out of the bands of the men now in 
control and putting in Socialists, instead. The 
Marxians want Utopia, and they want it now. 
And as the Prohibitionists hats a Republican 
taetotalai, and the Christian Scientists have no 
fellowship with the Mental Sciantiste, and 
Christians look loftily on men who have noth- 
ing but their morality to recommend them, so 
do the Marxians despise and brand as cowards 
the Fabians who cany on a campaign of educa- 
tion, and take what they can get. 
The Fabians taks theii nsme from the Roman 
general, Fabius, who, about the year 150 B. C, 
fought the hosts of Hannibal. Fabius wore 
the combined forces of Carthage, Qaul and 
Etruria to a fiaxzis by a policy of opportunism. 
He struck and retreated, and the enemy could 
never find him. He carried no suppUss — ths 
enemy furnished everything, even the corpsee 
for most of ths funerals. Fsbius laughed at 
their challenges to meat him on the open plain 
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in pitchftd battle. But to prove that he was alive, THE PHI- 
he stampeded the enemies' cattle, cut off their LI8TINB 
horsBB' tails a hundred milee away the same 
tiight, and separating the opposing; forces, 
fought them piece-meal on ground of his own 
choosing, usually attacking them in the rear as 
they chased in vain pursuit of his forces. 
If I was n't Pra Elbertua, t would be Christian 
De Wm QuintuB Fabius, who, lilce the Midlan- 
ites, lapped water like a dog ; who fought odds as 
ten to one ; who was never defeated and never 
captured; who kept his good-cheer, and rode 
further and faster out under the stars than any 
of his snemioB could by day, and when he 
finally capitulated, dictated hia own terms, and 
afterwards, visiting the enemy's country in citi- 
zen's dress, unaccompanied, was proclaimed 
conqueror. 

To get the thing dons some tims, is what the 
Fabians want — but the Marxians want the 
honors and the offices, and like a child in the 
tantrums, can't wait. 

The business of liberal dsnominationa is to 
make all other denominations more liberal. The 
UniversallstB and Unitarians have not grown 
numerically, but you can hear good Univer- 
ealist ssrmons now in any Presbyterian pulpit, 
and excerpts from the Age of Reason will go 
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THE PHI- unchaUnngMl im moat of oni Baptist and Meth- 
USTINB odist Choreliaa. 

Til* Fabian is a man who doas what ht can, 
and Ihanka haaven that tbinKS aia not woraa. 
Lat no ona confuse Fabianism with the doctrine 
of laisser fairs. One is slart, vigilant and watch- 
fill of Its opportunity; ths other merely drifts. 
Q, The Uaizian will not compromise — be de* 
mandsall, and will accept nothing lass. But the 
Marxian is doinf; good aervice; his work is 
to infaaa the epirit of Co-operation Into all 
the partiea, and it is the MatzianB who have 
evolved the Fabiane. And the Hantiana now 
stir th* Fabiane on to do and to dare. 

Karl Marx waa born in Qermany in 1818, and 
died in London in 1883. Hara waa profoundly 
influenced by Heine and hfa echool of revolu- 
tionaries, but was much more judicial than 
that erratic aingar. He was a man of genuine 
worth, beloved by his family and bienda. His 
greatness was shown in that he had a goodly 
contempt for popularity, and as fast as his 
ideas became accepted by those about him he 
moved on ts new premieea that confounded 
both disciples and critica. He was driven out 
of Germany on account of his revolutionary 
writings, went to France, was exiled &am there. 
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and about the year 1850 found reftiga in London. THE PHI- 
C H« was urgad to come to America, and it LI8TINB 
seemB he seriouBly contemplated doiUK this, 
but finally he flatly refused, saying, " If t go to 
America I shall go into business and become 
rich, and that will be the last of Karl Marx." 
So he remained in London and wrote his book, 
" Capital," which is the arsenal from which all 
socialists get their intellectual weapons. It will 
he noted that this book, " Capital, " is labeled 
Volume One: there were to be various other 
volumes, but like Buckle's " History of Civiliia- 
tion," the preface is all that was written, but 
that is enough upon which to found a lasting 
name ^ ^ 

The book made a profound impression, and 
such eminent thinkers as Darwin, Spsncet, 
Wallace and William Moiria acknowledged 
themselves as debtors to it. Especially were 
Ruekin and Morris drawn toward the philoso- 
phy of Marx. Marx had taken their theoriea and 
carried them further, and shown, to his own 
satisfaction, that society could only be re- 
deemed by the overthrow of those in political 
power. To be sure, his battle was to be blood- 
less, with the ballot, by organizing a political 
party itrf 
Marx and Morris for a time were fast friends. 
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THB PHI- and occaaionally appeared on the aama plat* 
LI8T1NB Umtt, In many ways they were alike, and they 
even looked alika. 

They agread aa to ptamiBes and conditions and 
they bad Blmllar ideals, but they separated as 
to the policy that should be adopted to bring 
■bout the miUaniuin, Man said governments 
must be reorg-anized ; Morria said society must 
be educated. One was a revolutionary ; the other 
an evolutionist. One was an agitator by pro- 
fession; the other an agitator incidentally. 
Aiound Harx there clustered a score or more of 
refugeee, exiles from Belgium, Qermany, Rua- 
sia and Prance, who lived on half rations, and 
kept up a fusillade of pamphlets with which they 
bombarded Europe and kept the censorship in a 
conatani atew. These prophets of the New 
Time made apacchas and took up collections, 
but they did no work. Their business was to 
libarate the proletariat from the grasp of the 
octopus. The great change was expected to 
come vary soon, and like the Milleritea, who 
quit work because the Judgment Day was nigh, 
they aaid, " What 's the use ? " 
Edward Carpenter saya Morris gave as high at 
a tfaouaand pounds a year to the ■' cause," but 
finally ha could no longer endure these men 
who did nothing hut talk. He cut off his con- 
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tribndonB and offeied the entire party em- THE PHI- 
ployment in Ub factories. A few accepted, but LISTINB 
the rest were insulted. Thejr said they would 
have no part in an economic aystam that was 
rotten to tbs core. They even reviled Morris for 
bis interest in business enterprlss, accused him 
of being an exploiter of labor, a wolf in sheep's 
clothing, and they branded bim with cowardice 
in not forsaking all and turning his property 
over to them. Liebknecbt's biography of Marx 
tells the story with much pride of how the refu- 
gees often had but one meal a day, and spent 
the time on the warm benches of the British 
Museum, because they bad no fuel at home. 
They clung to their ideas and counted it joy 
to suffer for sweet liberty's sake. 
But they did no work — they would not prostitute 
their energies for hire. 

Personally, I hardly think Marx went as far ae 
this— his time was taken up in writing and 
speech -malting ; he regarded himself as the 
leader of a great reform. The revolution was to 
come soon — anytime — he was preparing for it. 
^ And the efferts of William Morrie to con- 
vince him that his hopes were fatuous, caused 
a serious breach to widen between these Strang 

No longer did they affiliate, each had his ad- 
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THE PHI- bennta. Morris called a public meeting snd 
LI8TIHE strongly argued that for the socUtUsta to wage 
war on the present social order and invite a 
pitched battle, would be to get wiped out of ex- 
istence. Those caught in the established social 
Older are not the enemies of mankind; to a 
degree they are powerlesa, and it is an error to 
condemn them wholesale. He said, " We muet 
do what we can, improve every opportunity, 
and like Quintus Fabiua, who was never de- 
feated, reform the government, not overthrow 
it. Already the people rale— the Throne ie but 
a figure of speech. The change will come grad- 
ually ; we must be persistent, watchful, wise ; 
we must take the present social order and build 

The word " Fabian " was seised upon by the 
Manians and Morris was dubbed " The Cunc- 
tator." But soon the Fabian Society wae formed, 
and then began the publication of their maga- 
sine. Instead of fighting the octopus the Marx- 
ians itow turned their guns on the Fabians, just 
as Christians often fight each other, while the 
devil sits by in a reserved seat and enjoys the 



But the world progresses — that for which Marx 
fought is coming about. The Package Post was 
only a theory with him, the Postal Telegraph 
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an idea. England now has both. You on tend THE PHI- 
a tttlegram an3rwher« in the Kingdom for aa- LI8TIHE 

The poat office Bystem is our beat example of 
applied aocialiBin. The telegraph and exprese 
companieB will follow in due course, and then 
will come the railroads. The magniflcent term- 
inal faciUtiea now existing, and being con- 
structed in various cities, point the road and 
smooth the pathway. Reciprocity is wisdom. 
To vote the strong men out and put the weak 
ones in will not keep the weak ones in noi th« 
strong ones out. Law must follow the flag— not 
lead^«i 

Men fight for a thing, and lose; and other men 
gain the thinga for which they fought, under 
another name. The fate of the political Social- 
istic party will be defeat, yet the thing for which 
it now fights will win. It will win thru its death, 
and other men will gain the gloty. Christ never 
wore a red hat, and St. Peter's chair was not 

We are told that mankind haa passed thru the 
following aociological stages : the savage, the 
nomadic, the pastoral, the agricultural, and the 
feudal. There are atill rudimentary survivalB of 
all these systems, which each can recall at will. 
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THE PHI- f[_ We at* now living under th« Competitive 
LISTINE System. 

But the Pastoral Stage gradually, and almost 
by imperceptible degrees, fused itself into tbe 
Agricultural, so the Competitive Stage is pass- 
ing into the Co-operative— we are recognizing 
that reciprocity is better than rivalry. 
My fkther — who resents being called an old 
man — tells of when he first went from Buffalo 
U> New York, bow they changed cars Ave times. 
The trip took three days, and my mother had to 
cook mightily in order to prepare provision for 
the family on the way. The uncertainties of 
travel so impressed themselves on him, that 
even now the old gentleman will not start for 
Chicago without taking along a most generous 
basket offood, for fear of the anthropophagi and 
misunderstandings at the imminently deadly 
lunch counter. 

When I first crossed the plains, an aimed es- 
cort was necessary for protection. The caval- 
cade at times traveled only at night, to avoid 
the Indians ; and at other times we moved only 
by day, so as not to fall a prey to bandits. 
Now, everything is provided — life is lubricated. 
Ticket sellers no longer snap your head off, 
and you do not have to apologize to conductors 
for being on their trains. You are the guest of 
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tba Trantportatioii Company, «nd comtMiy, THE PHI- 
UndiMH and good-will ara tb« rol*. LISTIKB 

And thai* changea came about thru th« Com- 
patitiva Syatam, but they did not reach thalr 
pieaent comparativa high degrae of excellanca 
until Co-oparatlon bacama a fact, not a theory. 
I truat that nobody will aiisa and contradict ma 
when I aay that railroads are built and managed 
by men. 

Further than thia, the railroadi are owned by 
men — that is to aay, the people own the rail- 
roads, but not all the people. An the lailroada 
owned by gnomea, genii, wood-nympha, dryads, 
mermaida, hob-gobllna and &iiis« t 
No, the railroads are owned by the people. 
Anybody who really wants to own a share in a 
railroad, may. If the desire of your bean is to 
manage a railroad, you can on one condition — 
prove your Stnesa to do the task better than 
any one elsa. 

I remember whan. In going bom Buffalo to 
Philadelphia, we changed cars four timea. The 
fliBt change was at East Aurora. On thIa Jerk- 
Watei line between Buffalo and East Aurora 
was a baggage-man by the name of James D. 
Yaomans. He didn't smash the baggage; ha 
protected it by using skids, and other trainmen 
langhed. He waa made conductor, and then he 
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THB PHI- protBCtad th* pasBengeTB &om delay, incanve- 
LISTIKB nlance, and his own ill-temper. That ii to eay, 
he kept a civil tonpie in his red head, and 
alwajrs lent a willing hand to the old woman 
with a sick baby and many bundlee. 
Be became superintendent of the road, extend- 
ed the line, was called to manage a more 
important road, and iB now a member of the 
Inter-State Commerce Commiasion, a life posi- 
tion, with pay I daie- not -eay- how- much. And 
some of the men who laughed at Yeomans* 
■Idda atUl work on the section. 
Why waa Yeomans promoted? 
Oh, I '11 tell you why : becauee he had a rich 
father and was mairied to the daughter of th« 
president of the road. 
You know better. 

Yeomans was promoted because he served the 
people ^ ^ 

The people make eveiy promotion, and any 
man who gets foisted into the wtoue position 
gets hoisted by a petard of his own planting. 
Society is one vast unit, made up of many mole- 
cules. Society promotes the man who serves it 
best. Down in their heatta wise men know thia 
truth : the only way to help yourself is to help 

And ao there will always be competition — but it 
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willfae the rivaliy of well-doing, not the comp*- THE PHI- 
tition that would kill and destroy. LI8TINB 

The iirst forms of competition manifested them- 
selves in factions that often degeneiated into 
feuds ; then came Messalina and Apippina, 
anticipating the refinements of the Boigik- 
Family- Robinson, and with these went much 
war; then we had industrial competitian when 
men sought to wteck the fortunes of other men; 
and finally w* are reaching common-senae by a 
Community of Interests. This is a brand-new 
term, coined within three years, to express a 
coaditioit where men are working together in- 
stead of endeavoring to bankrupt each other. 
In 1885, for several weeks, you could ride from 
New York City to Chicago for a dollar. The 
endeavor was to "bust" somebody. But the 
people who own the railroads will never again 
allow such idiocy. A railroad has just one thing 
to sell, and that is transportation, and the good 
sense of mankind will not long allow the selling 
of goods at less than cost. The lailioad that 
carries you at less than cost now is going to 
overcharge you later to hold the balance true. 
C So Community of Interest comes in, and we 
have better times, increased safety, more con- 
veniences, and our transportation at a lees 
cost than ever before. 

*3 
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THSPHI- Instmctivaly, Intuitivaly and often blui<U]r,man- 
LISTINB kind movM fotword. Tber* 1b no backwud Map. 
Tha pMpla an hgbt. Success com«* from bwng 
ofssrvica to mankind, and tbsre is naithar honor 
nor waalth axcapting thru on* thing — bbtvIg*, 
and cbaaiful sarvica at that. 
Tha paopla ara a patt of Natura — or Ood, if you 
prafar. Man ara tha instruments of Deity. Ood 
creates thiu us. 

The Btrongaat instinct in man is the btculty of 
self-preservation, and people are avwywhare 
beginning to realize that the best way to protect 
their own interests is by worldng forthegoodof 
all^H 

Tha truats are a movement of Natura in the in- 
terests of mankind. Probably tha men who 
organise them do iMt reason thus far, but no 
combination dares fly in the bica of tha beat in- 
terests of the people, noi can the psopla be long 
dacaivad. Tha trusts exist on sufierance of tha 
p«>ple. 

When the state of MisBourl attempts to pass a 
law to put down the Department Stores, the law 
is inoperative, aimply because the Department 
Store serves the people. It was hard on the little 
store-keepers, but Society does n't exist for 
store-keepers. Storo-ksepers were made for man, 
not man for store-keapars. 
>4 
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Tlut is good which sarvas, and that is beat THE PHI- 
which best aervaa. Law lags behind public opin- LISTIHB 
ion, and leKslizaa what the peopla wiah. So long 
as the tnists serve aociety they will lemain, and 
if they evai seek to oppreia the people, they will 
be swept into the dustpan of oblivion, and no 
one IcnowB this better than the men who oparate 
them^^ 

If iifty-one per cent of the voteie should vote the 
Socialistic ticket, this would not give us Social- 
ism. If fifty-one per cent of the Roycrofters vote 
to tear down all wooden buildings in Kaal 
Aurora and replace them with stone, the wooden 
buildings, for all your election, will remain, and 
the stone structures will still ba the airy, fkiry 
fabric of a voter's dream. 

And especially will you postpone the happy day 
if you vote all atone masons oat of office, and 
elect printers and the girls in the folding-room 
to do the herculean task. 

But as sure as the sun shines, the time will 
come when every wooden building in thia vil- 
lage will be replaced by stone or brick. The 
wood will rot, and we will use better material, 
because there will not exist the worse. 
The men who manage the railroads are doing 
the best they can. They may not be paragons of 
unselfish virtue, any more than are the Social- 
*5 
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iatic l«ad«rs who demand their removal. The 
men now in power aie caught in the machine — 
they are pait and parcel of our Social System — 
theyare doing the only things that circumstances 
will allow, and for the most pait it is a miracle 
that they do so well. And eveiy day, as fast aa a 
better and strongei man appears, he finds his 
place. Whan 1 think of all the wicked things I 
might have done and did n't, I congratulate my- 
self on being a pretty good fellow. 
The people will yet own and control the rail- 
raads, just as we do the Poet Offices. Nobody 
draws dividends and clips Post Office Six-per- 
cent Preferred. The State will own the railroads, 
just as we now control the highways, where 
once everybody paid toll, bat the change cannot 
come by voting oat the strong men who have 
brought railroading up to its present high degree 
of excellence, and patting in dissatisfied walk- 
ing delegates. We will make terms with these 
strong men and retain them in power. 
The Nation can only be strong by using the 
efforts of its strong men. These men in power 
have proved their fitness, and the men who 
operate the railroads of the Co-operative Com- 
monwealth will be the men trained and educated 
by the men now in power. And the change will 
come as quietly and imperceptibly as a change in 
16 
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schedule. It wilt be evolution, not revolution. THE PHI- 
C Ves, I am a Socialist— a Fabian SocialiBt. I do LISTINB 
not flout everything offered because it ia not ex- 
actly what 1 would like. I take what I can get and 
thank Heaven. If any one woid symbolB Social- 
ism, that word is Cki-operatioa ; I believe in co- 
operation even with people I do not like if it will 
biing us any nearer the Ideal. We live in great 
times — the air is all a-throb with thought and 
feeling. Great changes are now being brought 
about, and never was there a time when men of 
steady judgment were more in demand. We 
want hopeful, earnest men, and above all, men 
of patience, kindness and good-cheer. We want 
the opportunist — the man who does what he can, 
the best he can, and who to-morrow will do the 
same. We want M£N. 

When you read intelligently, you 
collaborate with the author. 

JMBRSON says that the critic who 
fl will render the greatest gift to mod- 
□ civilization is the one who will 
H show UB how tofuse the characters of 
\ Shakespeare and Swedenborg. One 
stands foi intellect, the other for spirituality. We 
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THE PHI- tit*d both, but wa tira of too much goodnasa; 
USTINB virtu* palls upon ua, and if wa hear only psalma 
■ung, wa will loug foi tha clinic of ^Usaes and 
the brav* cboruBaa of unraatrained good-fellow- 
ahq>. A slap on the back maj' giva you a thrill 
of delight that the touch of holy water on your 
forehead cannot lend. 

Shakespeare hasn't much regard for concrete 
truth ; Swedanborg is devoted to nothing els*. 
Shakespeare moves jauntily, airily, easily, with 
caralCBB Indifference ; Swadenborg lives earnest- 
ly, aariouBly, awfiilty. ShakeBpeai* thinks that 
truth is only a point of view, a local issue, a 
matter of gaogiaphy; Swedanborg considers it 
an exact acianca, with boundariea fixed and cor- 
net stonea immovable, and tha bUBlnass of bis 
Ufa waa to map tha domain. 
If you would know the man Shakespeare, yon 
will find him usually in cap and balls. Jaques, 
CoBtaid, TVinculo, Marcutio, are confosslons, 
for into the moutha of thaae ha puta his wisest 
maxims. Shakespeare dearly loved a fool, be- 
cause be was one. He playa with truth as a 
kitten gambols with a ball of yam. 
So Emerson would have us reconcile the holy 
zeal tot truth, and tha swiah of this bright blade 
of tha intellect. He himself confesses that after 
reading Swedenborg, he turns to Shakespeare 
rS 
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and leada " As You Lilc* It '* witb poaitiv* d«- THB PHI- 
light, becauaa Shakeapaar* ia n't tiying to prov* LISTINB 
anything. The monks of the olden time read 
Rabalais and St. Auguatine with equal leliab. 
PoBiibly we take these great men too seriousljr 
— Iherature is only tocldental, and what anjr 
man says about anything raatten little, except- 
ing to himself. No txMk is of much importance ; 
the vital thing is. What do you yourself think ? 
C When we read Shakespeare in a parlor class, 
there are many things we read over rapidly — 
the teacher does not stop to discuss tbem. The 
remarka of Ophelia or that shapherd talk of 
Amiens is indecent only when you stop and lin- 
ger over it ; it will not do to sculpture such things 
— let tbem forever remain in gaseous form. 
When Oeorge Francis Train picked out certain 
parts of the Bible and printed them, and was 
arrested for publishing obscene literature, the 
charge was proper and right. There are things 
that need not to be emphaaized — they may all 
be a part of life, but in books thay should be 
aluirad over, as simply representing a passing 
^impae ot nature. 

And so the eamaat and minute arguments of 
Swedenborg need not give us headache in ef- 
forts to comprehend them. They were written 
for himself, as a scaffolding for his Imagination. 
19 
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Don't taka Jonathan Edwards too serioualjr — 
he means well, but we know more. We know 
we do not know anything, and he never pit that 

The bracketing of the names of Shakespeare and 
Swedenborg is eminently meet. They are Titans 
both. In the presence of such giants, small men 
seem to wither and blow away. Swedenborg 
was caat in heroic mold, and no man since his- 
tory began ever compassed in himself so much 
physical science, and with it all on his back, 
made such daring voyages into the clouds. 
The men who soar hi^iest and know most 
about another world, usually know little of this. 
No man of his time was so competent a scien- 
tist as Swedenborg, and no man before or since 
has mapped so minutely the Heavenly Kingdom. 
C Shakespeare's feet were reaUy never off the 
ground. His excursion in ■' The Tempest" was 
only in a captured balloon. Seteboa, Ariel and 
Caliban, he secured out of an old book of fables. 
C Shakespeare knew little about physics ; eco- 
nomics and sociology never troubled him; he 
had small L,atin and leas Greek; he never trav- 
eled, and the testimony of the rocks was to 
him a blank, my lord. 

Swedenborg anticipated Darwin in a dozen 
ways ; he knew the classic languages and moat 
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of tha modem ; h« traveled everywhere ; ha waa 
a practical economiat, and the best civil engi- 
naer of his day. 

Shakespeare knew the human heart — where the 
wild stotms aiiaa and where the pasBions die — 
the Delectable Isles where Ali count* not the 
days, and the swamps where love tnma to hate 
and hell knocks on the gates of heaven. Shakes- 
peare knew huDianity, but little else; Sweden- 
borg knew everything else, but here be balked, 
for woman's love never unlocked for him the 
secrets of the human heart. 

### 
Public Opinion is the judgment of the 
incapable Many opposed to that of the 
Discerning Few. 

*** 

1BRE is the story Ali Baba told to 
Rev. Dr. Slicer at Sherry's, after 
that worthy gentleman had been 
touched for an Annual, and duly 
promised. Says Baba : 
"You see, it was like this. Our faim was three 
mHas from Manila, and us^boya had a two-year- 
ol' bull, black as the devil, with a white atiipe 
down his back. We broke him to drive and used 
to go down to town after the maU most every 
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THE PHI- night in aumma, after w« done the choroB. 
LISTINB Coming bMck once we let tha bull jag along a 
bit. A fiillar, ha comm along and pulla out on ua, 
and wa up and pasted that bull a couple, and 
jrou ought to saa him light out. Jeewhitaliar, how 
he did go 1 Well, aftei that we got to racing him 
whenever we had a chance. 
" Then, one day, Paw and Maw they thought 
they would like to go to town. An' we says, ' W'y 
don't you drive Danl Webster } ' — for that waa 
the bull'a name. 'Vf'y don't you drive Danl 
WabBter ?' aaya we, very innocent, juat like that. 
Q. " ■ la ha gentle ? ' aaya Maw. 
'•> Of course,' aaya wa, 'just like a kitten.' 
" So we hhched up for them and they started 
off. It waa about two hours after we beard an 
awful beUowing, and as we looked up the road, 
we could sea a white streak — it waa the white 
•tripe on the bull's back. His tail was in the air, 
and every jump he bellowed to beat bell. Ha waa 
coming a mile a minute and the wagon behind 
slammed &om one side of the road to tha other 
Ilka a cracker on a whip. Paw waa holdin' the 
linea for godsake and yelling whoa t Maw was 
lying in the wagon-bos in a dead faint. Us boya 
got out in the toad aitd waved oui arms and 
yelled. On came Dan'l and dived thru the gata, 
right into the bam. As be went in he stopped so 
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Bbon that th* wmgon-box UndMl cl«ar in tb* THB PHI- 
bay-mow, with Paw and Maw not a bit bort, LISTINE 
but awful acar«d. Tba bull want on thru tba 
doora and ent a hols Iik« it waa dona with a 
knifa, hall-to-acoot, biUybedamnad, right ahead 
and down tba lana to Si Rosen's, and then on 
to Aldan Centw. We killed Dani for beef." 
That ia tba atory abridged, but it took Baba 
thirty minutsa to preasnt it all band-illumined, 
and before ha got thru, the fins ladies and gen- 
tleman began to leave their placea and coma to 
bear the atory. Thna was a group of fifty people 
or more atanding around, and when Baba got 
tbm the narratWa they applauded and inaisted 
that be tdl another. The second story was not 
of a kind that I dare print, so it will have to be 
omitted, but thoaa fine folks liked it batter than 
the first * s 

Talking about stories, there are only six orig- 
inal storiea in the world, and four of theae are 
unfit for ladiaa' aara. These yams all go back 
to Rameaea II, but Plinn of Atlanta has classi- 
fied them in groups, claiming that each of these 
stories repraaants a period in man's develop- 
ment. There ia the Doric, the Ionic, tlie 
Corinthian, the Barbaric and the Composite. 
Host of Baba'a atories are pure Barbaric. 
The supper did n't coat ua anything — all paid for 
as 
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THE PHI- by John R. Kegeman of the Metropolitan Lif« 
LISTINB Insurance Company, and a man who said he 
was a son of John Rockefeller. Ali Baba said 
he did n't care whose eon he was, so long as ha 
paid the bill. Then Colonel Parker Sercombe or- 
dered up a few things & Baba told another story 
about a chivari. This made everybody laugh 
more than ever. We didn't leave the restaurant 
until the landlord came in and said we had to. It 
was a quarter of one in the morning, Baba said 
It was n't worth while to turn in, so we just laid 
down, taking off our boots. 

Baba tried to blow out the electric light, but 
could n't, BO he hit the glass a jolt with his boot, 
and that fixed it all right. 

Thia waa the first time Baba was ever out of 
Erie County. We had planned to go to the 
^Valdorf- Astoria and get a room, then get our 
meals at a restaurant in Broadway, kept by Mr. 
and Mrs. Childs, as some one on the train told 
Baba that Mrs. Childs was the best cook in New 
York City. 

We took our meals with Mother Childs all right, 
but we did n't stop at the Waldorf-Astoria. 
The Brst thing when we entered the Waldorf 
Tavern, a nigger made a dive for Ali Baba's 
carpet bag. But Baba got on to him and got in 
a stiff kick on the fellow's shina, all the time 
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clinging to th* carpet bag that had •■ A. B." THE PHI- 
workad in lad wonted on the sida. LI8TINB 

Baba was in thxBa-quaitns lavant and looted 
pnfectly respectable, even if he was in ehiit 

The clerk sized us up and aware the rooms weia 
all full. Baba said we could double up with soma 
of the boarders, a* By Allen has hie customers 
do, but it was no go. 

Wa then want to the Murray Hill, the dark of 
which Is a Life Member. Ha was awful glad to 
t«» US. He gave us each a room with a. bath- 
room between, and told the chamber-maid to 
put in a couple of TuAish towels for All Baba. 
Baba thanked him, and put the towels in his 
carpet bag to take home to the folks. 
That afternoon a note arrived from Mr. Boldt, 
who owns the Waldorf, saying ha was awfiil 
sorry bis hired man did not recognize us, end he 
wanted us to coma back and ho would Bnd a nice 
room for us, and it would cost ua nothing. 
Ali Baba told the nigger that brought the note 
to go to hell. 

Bill Qraham of Blue Point was theta and nearly 
broke me up by laughing in the wrong place. 
Also Qabby-Jack, whose other name is Nose- 
wortby — a fellow who can ask more fool questions 
in a minute than a wise man can answer In a 
as 
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THE PHt- jrear. Sjifaa cunt vtty hmt landing him one. 
LISTINB e. Han an a few orpbics that Baba thnw off 
while riding from the Battery to Union Squan 
in a cable car: 

All Ifl not baautilUl that aspires high. 
A squan tower of bricks is as beautiful as a 
squan tower of bHcka. 

A gorgeous entrance orer-dazzles a multitude 
of shame. 

When the &ont of a structure is «8 the wall, tha 
wall would do as the front. 

In all this daizle of brick a man must think in 
squane and oblongs. 

Matbinks the oblongs are of the long-green 
varia^. 
The honest craftsman lores what is gnen in 

The New York craftsman delights in the other 

Mew York is machine-made. 
I bear it is lun by a machine. 
One machine can do the woA of ftfty ordinary 

No machine can do the work of one extraor- 
dinary man. 

Then seams to be more bmily dispersements 
than bmily gatherings in the higher planes of 
New York. 
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A man who has th* car* of tnany clothes nurisa THfi PHt- 
&w ideas. LISTINB 

I see many in New York whose genius is In 
the crease of their trousers. 
Though a man's shiit is clean, hemay not un- 
cover it except within four sheltering walls. 
C It were better for New York society If the 
same held as to the uncovering of their 
thoughts. 

A millionaiiB in a flannel shirt is eccentric. 
4[, His employe in the same garb is intolerably 



A woman who covers her shoulders with a 
shawl is dowdy. 

The woman who uncovers her shoulders is 
a^Iish. 

The way for a millionaire to summon his fam- 
ily is to die and have bis will read. 
I see too many children who seemingly have 
no desire to soil their clothes. 
A healthy child loves to wallow. 
Hew Yorkers would have more ideas if they did 
not spend so much time milking one dry. 
A dry Idea leaves a bad taste in the month. 
Mental bromo-seluer should have a tremen- 
dous sale in New York. 

There is more of the jai^le than the jingle to 
the New York wedding bells. 
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B« ware of the woman who would mak* you valM 

Tb« soul of a man who promenadeB on PiAh 

Avenue should transmigrate to a linnet. 

The woman who walks kan|;aroo style daservas 

more sympathy than the cnpple. 

C Beware of mental curvature. 

Life is a dangerous busineso — few get out of it 

In Heaven there ate no tdckers. In Hell there 
is none else. That is the diflerence between 
Heaven and Hell. 

Dowie and me make the world better — we 
shake the brush-piles and start the rabbits. 
Parkhurst wnles a letter to the newspapers, 
telling how grieved he ta because Dowie is a 
fakir. Dowie says that Parkhurst is a numgy, 
hypocritical, theological car. Dr. Buckley de- 
nounces both. All tell the truth — about each 

ti In New York, politics and religion should not 
be mized^it would be awful hard on the pol- 



You can vanquish your foes alone, but 
you will need help when it comes to 
withstanding your friends. 
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BME buslnasB of thesa old philoto- 1 
1 phers was to philoaophiza. To phi- I 
I loM>phi*e as a buaiiiBsa 1b to misB 
1 the higbcat philosophy, which is to 
I do a certain amount of useful work 
•veiy day and not trouble about either the past 
or the future. The man who drags the past and 
divas into the future is moving in a straight Una 
and has for his message, "O King, live fbr- 
evei I " but carries no news of the battle of life. 
41, The philosophy which grows out of one's lifk- 
experience Is vital ; none other is. 
Very little Idndneas or art developed from a be- 
lief in a God wbo sat away up on a golden 
throne all day and watched the people work, 
whom he had made and set going in the Garden 
of Eden. This Ood just philosophized on what 
he had done ages ago. He bad nothing to do 
with it now and was not a part of it. 
We have a good deal more since we ceased to 
look upon Jehovah as a philosopher, and think 
of God as that Power in oursalvea which works 
for righteousness and does things, and sweats, 
toils and achieves. 

If a man goes into the woods to study the birds, 
and walks and walks and walks, he sees no 
birds. But just Ist him sit down on a 1^ and 
read, and lo t the branches are full of song. 
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THB PHI- Tbosa who punue culture nsrer cfttch up with 
LISTINE bar. Culture uImb alarm at pursuit and avoids 
tha itaaltl^ pounca. Cultura is a woman ; a car- 
tain amount of indifferenca wins her. An ardent 
wooing will not secure either wisdom or a 
woman — excepting in the case where 2 woman 
marries a roan to gat rid of him, and then he 
does not really get the woman — he secures only 
her busk. And the husks of culture are pedantry 
and Bcioliam. 

The highest pbiloBophy of the future will conalst 
In doing each day that which la moat useful. 
Talking about it will be quite Incidental and 



That man is the best educated who 
is the most useful. 

I BAR Fort Shaw, Montana, one day, 
I saw two soldiers riding side by 
side; behind them came another 
mounted Boldlet, leading a horse by 
a long rope ; astride of this horae 
were two Indian boys and a girl; bringing up 
the rear of the procession were two more mount- 
ed soldiers, their rifles slung over their backs, 
and in the holsters in front was the gleam of 
nickle -plated revolvers. 
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I reinad my hoise in •lotigsideof therearKuaid THE PHt- 
and, nodding toward Iha led hone, ksked, LI8TINB 
" PiiBoners ? " 

" Yea," said the man, and smiled a half-apolo- 
getic grin. The other soldiers were rather proud 
of Aeir capture, but this young fellow with the 
■tr^es upon his arm was n't. "Only truants," 
he said, and then explained to me. 
It seems there is an Indian school at Port Shaw 
where they make good Christian citizens out of 
young Injuns. 

But in the spring-time, when the ice breaks up 
in the creeks, and the pussy-wUlows play puaay- 
wants-a-comer, and down among the cotton 
woods the black- birds are calling to their mates, 
and the prairie dogs come out of their holes and 
■camper in the stmsbine, then these little Injuns 
grow restless, and hate long division, and don't 
want to be civilized. 

And if they are not watched closely, the younger 
aborigines will wander right away out upon 
the plains and forget to come back. 
In fact, BO strong is the inclination to run away, 
that for several weeks every spring the teachers 
do little but watch for runaways. But occasion- 
ally. In spite of precept and prayer, truancy is 
rife, and then the soldiers are called on to fur- 
ther the good work by catching the back-sliders. 
3» 
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The Philistine 



FEBRUARY. I004 



Life is a search for our own — for those 
whose hearts beat in unison with ours 
— who respond to the same vibrations. 
Men are tuned to a certain key. Those 
tuned to P do not respond when you 
strike D. Our own are those who are 
in our key. 

Heanto Heaitt Talk* loitb Phi- 
listine* by the Pattov of His Flock 

BICHMOND P.HOBSON, who unk 
nj the Menimac, now wants to sink 
I two billion, Qvb hundrad million 
I dollATB in a navy. 

are on to Richmond. 

Tha Harrimac was sunk with Intant to block 
tha channel to Santiago Harbor. Tha ahip was 
sunk all right, but the channel was not blocked, 
and the hulk lies there still, a danger and a 



Individuals like Hobson aie a danger and a 
menace to civilization, as much so as is that 
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THE PHI- hullc, around which men who go down to the sn 
LISTINB in ehips hav« to carefully guaid and Bteei. 

While the better part of the ChrUtian world is 
talking about disarmament, this man wants to 
saddle upon ths toilsrs of America the biggest 
and most costly implement of death this tired, 
bleod-stalned earth has ever seen. 
Hobson IS not a producer. He consumss, but 
his living is supplisd I)im by ths slate. He is a 
pensioner — a Remittance Man. His business is 
death and destruction. He had his way in sink- 
ing the Menlmac that lies rotting in the sands 
of Santiago; the gulls roost on her ribs that 
blister in the sun, and down below, ths sharks 
circle in and out, and the barnacles gather and 
wax fat on the tide that comes and goes. 
If Hobson has his way in this ( which Ood grant 
he never may!), his magnificent navy will rot, 
blister and decay as sursly as did the Meirimac, 
and the end will be as futile and inept. 
But no pen will write of the sweat and blood 
and work and worry of the men and women who 
sow and reap, who dig and delve, who toil in 
factory and mill tmtil they become deaf to all 
sweet music thru the ceaselesa whirr of wheels, 
and blind to all beauty thru the one sight of fly- 
ing shuttles — all that America may dominate 
the seas t No man will tell of this tragedy, be- 
K 
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pen, and Db Quincy iB d«ad. 

But let thBBe Bimple facts stand : 

War is waste. 

Where men waste, men and women must work 

to make good this waste. 

To prepare for war is to have war. We get what 

we prepare for, and we get nothing else. 

This country is not endangered by a foreign foe, 

and never will be until we adopt a policy that 

seemingly endangera the welfare of Europe. 

H Whan we have a navy that outclaBeea any 

one navy of Buiopo, there will be a combination 

of Euiopean Powers, and they will evolva a 

navy that will outclasa ours. 

Bullies all gat basted — the wallop 'waits them 

all. John L., Corbett, Pitzsimmons, all get what 

they ask for — they are accommodated with the 

The danger to this Countiy Is &om within — it 
lies in idleness. Ignorance, aupeistition, and 
the false education of individuals like Hobson, 
so that they are experts in the inutile. Hobson 
does DO useful thing, and yet demanda honors 
in inveree ratio to the square of his inefficiency. 
This is the warrior idea, and traces a pedigree 
straight back to Caius Marius, Sulla, Cato, 
Pompey and Crassus. 

67 
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THE PHI- Hobaon'B argument it esactly and precisely 
LiISTlNE ths BTgumBnt of Pompey, who aatd, " If Rome 
has an army large enough, and well enough 
trained, peace ia asauied, fbi no country or 
nation would dare moke war upon ua." 
And Pompey never saw peace aftBrward. Ha 
died, choked in his own gore, and hla statue, 
set up in the Forum at Rome, was baptized by 
the blood of Julius CKsar, the greatest fighting 
man the world has ever known. 
An army la for army officers. 
A navy ia for sea-captains. 
And death awaits them aU. 
The sise of Hobaon'a proposed navy staggers 
imagination, but Russia, Italy, Germany and 
England could turn to and sink It, and send 
Hobson in chains to the rocka of St. Helena, 
where he could commune with the ghoat of the 
Cotsican who, too, worked for peace by over- 
awing a world. 

Napoleon would tell him that the allies did it. 
And the allies lie in wait for every nation that 
thinks itself invincible, just as fate crouches 
around the comer for the man who prides him- 
self on being supreme. 

Hobson'a navy would be a vast storage house 
full of dynamite. It might explode itself any day. 
Heavily armed men do not live content in 
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peace. If there is no one dIbb to kill, thBy turn THE PHI- 
on Bach othBi. Read histoiy. LISTINS 

Supiemacy thru the power to destroy has been 
triad since the days of the Pharaohs, and his- 
tory teaches us that its end is madness and the 
grave *j» 

There ia something better than the abili^ to 
consume, waste, dBstroy and intimidate. 
Why can't we get our satisfaction in life out of 
useful effort instead of dastruction ? 
Pericles, in a single generation, made Athens 
the vrander of the world by simply turning the 
funds gathered for war into art and beauty. 
This country raises for our public schools, two 
himdred million dollars a year. And the appro- 
priationa for war and war appliances were, for 
the year just past, over four hundred million 
dollars. 

Hobson's desired appropriation would double 
ths pay of every school-teacher in America for 
ten years, and place manual training apparatus 
in eveiy schoolhouse from Cape Nome lo Key 
West. 

Now suppose we quit talking about war and set 
ourselves lo this problem of educating our boys 
and girls. Educate them to be useful — one ses- 
sion a day for books — the morning for study 
and the afternoon for work — what say you then? 
69 
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THE PHI- <I Would thare be danger in that, think you ? 
LI8T1NB <l To have school garden* and tchool shops — 
la that nltio-glyceiine ? No oveiwotk*d teachan 
and no jrellow, frayed-out scholars — and pay 
enouKb so to sscun the biggest and best men 
and women for teachers — suppose we try that I 
We have the money — we can do it if we have 
the will. 

This is a plan the world has never tried — su- 
premacy thru uaefiil activity. 
Why not help us, Richmond P. Hobaon? You 
are neither fool, knave nor hypocrite— you ar« 
an honest man, self* deceived, just aa Saul was 
when he was on hia way to fight the Chtistians. 
And you are Bghting Christ, too, while all the 
time you profess to follow Him. 
You are the victim of a wrong system of ed- 
ucation — a barbaric idea— the Nillacy that the 
worldngman needs a soldier to protect him. 
We need you, Richmond, not to protect us, but 
to get under the burden and lift — come. Rich- 
mond, come over and help us I 

This man will say to his Maker, " See, 
thus was I — my claim is only this I " 
And the chief gem inhis diadem shall 
be a great, sublime & all-enfolding love 
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IF the Pilgiims bad landed on the THfi PHU 
northwaBt coaat of what is now the LI8TINE 
United Sutee, I doubt me much if 
we would to-day uBe New BngUnd 
for even a g^oat pasture. Prof. Shkler 
in a recent lecture said : ■■ The natural eco- 
nomic resources of the western coast of the 
United States as compared with the eastern 
coast are about three to one." 
At first thought this seems like an exasgeuted 
statement, but conservative estimates by con- 
servative men endorse the assertion and re- 
gard it safely inside of truth. 
The states of Washington and Oregon are 
larger than all of New England when you have 
addedtotheir square miles the area of New York 
and Pennyslvanla. The New England states 
are rich and always will be rich, but their wealth 
has come from their manufactories, and the 
capital to run the manufactoties first came from 
commerce with foreign countries. 
New England never could have grown rich from 
wealth produced within her borders. 
The world has ftaid tribute to the cunning of 
the Yankee brain, and therein lies the eecret of 
her wealth. 

America surely has produced the men aitd 
women. The Yankee genius for trade was well 
71 
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THE PHI- UluBtrated at ths Pan-Amsrican Exposition, 
LI8TINB whera aeoncMBlonaiie from Connvcticul carv«d 
wondorfut woodan nutms^ and sold Iham 
for watch charma and banglea. Hia tiade in- 
craaaed until tba damand azcaadad tha supply, 
•nd atialghtwaj thia son of a Puritan hiad him 
to a wholeaala grocaiy and bought a half* 
bushel of genuine nntmaga which he sold to 
the cuiioua aa the bona-fida wooden article. 
And eraiybody was happy. 
New England'! beat product haa been het men 
and women. 

Her wealth ia an importation, drawn into her 
domain thru the shrewdnesa of her citizena. 
Yet let the fact remain, she haa produced soma 
graat men. But let the further fact be stated: 
the great man of New England purchaaad im- 
muni^ from grinding toil, like Emeraon, who 
was " the culminated Sowar of tiva generations 
of New England clargymen." It took hundreds 
of years to produce them, they bloomed for an 
hour, like tha century plant, and now thay are 
gone, and gone forever. 

The great men of Concord an all in Slaapy 
Hollow. Concord la a graveyard where huck- 
sters prey upon the pilgrims, and sail souvenirs 
of greatness gone. 
Ameabury is moss-grown, and Cambridge has 
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DO poets aavB BophomoiCB, who lisp in limping THE PHl- 
ihymB 'neath the casements of RadcUff*, or LISTIMB 
seek inapiradon at tetpsichorean chippes fta- 
tivalB given at Bowdoin Square. 
When Boston sends out missionaries, the hold 
of the ship that carries them is ballasted with 
booze, and the esoteric maxim of her merchant- 
marina is that the saloon follows the flag. 
BoBton crunches the bones of South Carolina's 
while children, and the lavish luxury of Com- 
monwealth Avenue comes from the copper 
mines of Montana and Lake Superior. Every 
miner at Butte pays one-third of his product 
into tbe lap of Boston, as license to live. 
Boston is the clearing-house of Industry. Her 
poets are dead, her philosophers but mamorieB, 
and the descendants of her thinkers and doers 
live their lives on copyrights which have now 
expired, explaining to the non-cogibund how - 
this great essay or that sublime poem was 
written on yonder table with thia nibbed pen. 
(( New England has thousands upon thou- 
sands of pestiferous creatures who own a little 
C. B. & Q. praferred, left tbem by a saving 
ancestor, who do nothing and are nothing but 
walking negations. Their days are given over to 
sharp-nose hunting af^er other people's faults, 
and carrying tidbits of scandal to their ilk, pos- 
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THE PHI- sibly now and then making little pretences at 
LISTINB literature to keep alive the tradition. Virtue to 
them lies in abstaining from every human attri- 
bute, and in doing no useful thing. Read ai^ of 
Miss Willdne' books and you will see them 
pictured. These people know all about Ood and 
His works, and they know all about their neigh- 
bors. The word '> relativity " is not in theii 
lexicon — theirs ia a doctrine of absolutism. The 
scene of " The Scarlet Letter " could have been 
laid only in New England, and the drama ia 
being played to-day, with alight variations, juat 
as when Hester Pryne stood on the scaffold in 
the market-place and held her hahe close to her 
throbbing mother's heart, her lips silent. 
In New England everywhere you will Snd the 
idea that God is a tyrant. Man creates his god 
in hia own image, and where the soil and cli- 
mate are tyrannical you will get tyrarmical peo- 
ple, for man is a part of nature just aa much as 
are the trees and rocks. Man is a movable tree. 
You can transplant a tree within certain pre- 
scribed limits. You can change the nature of 
the tree by placing it in another soil, and all of 
our most beautiful Bowers once grew some- 
where, wild. 

Man can be transplanted, but not very far north 
or south. All of the great men that tbia earth 
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has prodncod have come from a little strip THE PHI- 
across the north temperate zone. Oo too far LISTINB 
north and manldnd is stunted, dwarfed. Theirs 
is a fight for existence, and among them there 
is no evolution. Oo south to a point where men 
need no bedclothes but the clouds, and where, 
by lying under a banana tree, food will fall 
within reach, advancement ceases because 
there is no stniSKle— no exercise. Slavery can 
flourish only south of the track of the glacier, 
because there, forever, is the inclination to get 
some one else to do the work. 
In a climate where the winters aie cold and the 
summers pleasant, men will work, and thru 
this work they grow strong in body and in re- 
source. But In New England, nature slightly 
overdid it. The winters are very cold — the ther- 
mometer may drop to forty below zero — all live- 
stock must be housed — deep snows may come, 
so houses and hams usually join. Fuel must be 
gathered and stored, and food must also be 
banked. Only one crop a year can be produced, 
and there is even a risk about this on account 
of unseasonable frosts or droughts or floods. It 
is a struggle for existence — life is a warfare, 
and in the midst of life you are in debt. 
This uncertainty of existence, and the toil de- 
manded to obtain the bare necessities of life 
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THE PHI- from a parsimonioua Boil hae produced a par- 
LISTINB simonlouB laca of people. Uncertain^ makes 
them timid, and the most BensidTe spot in New 
' England is in the neighborhood of the pocket- 
book. The New Englandei is sharp, astute, 
wily and suspicious. The reason he thinks folks 
are trying to get the better of him is because he 
is trying to get the better of them. 
Like all men, the New Englander creates his 
god in his own image. A man who snoops, 
always pictures Ood as the great snooper. The 
typical New Bnglander's god is small, mean, 
snooping, quibbling and tyraiuiical. This god is 
everywhere at once and knows what eveiyfoody 
is doing, even in the dark, and he has an angel 
secretary who writes it all down. He is going 
to damn everybody who does not love him and 
acknowledge him in meetin'. 
But the New Englander hae virtues — a good 
deal of the granite gets into hie blood, and 
when you transplant him into a more friendly 
soil, you may produce a Lawson pink or some- 
thing. H So let us swing back to Puget Sound A 
take a little look at the transplanted people. They 
are most of them New Englanders, or descend- 
ants of New Englanders, who made their way 
by easy stages to New York, Ohio, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota — and Washington. 
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The western pordon of Washington has a cli- THE PHN 
mate hke that of the south of England. Vmrj LISTINB 
seldom does the mercury drop to freezing, and 
In summer the heat is never oppressive. The 
gentle humidity in the atmosphere makes a 
country of perpetual green. The state flower la 
the rhododendron, but it might better have been 
the rose, for while roses do not bloom in Wash- 
ington all the year round, yet they require no 
special care for winter, and in summer in the 
park at Tacoma they form a forest of hlos- 

(( There muatbe a happy mean of climate, just 
enough to make exertion pleasant; — and it 
seems to be in Washington. In a more severe 
climate, where there are strong winds, there is 
as much of the tree under ground as there is 
above. In Washington much more of the plant 
is above ground than is under. Where the 
mistletoe, the mosses and ferns flourish, all 
vegetation flonrishas. The eucalyptus is every- 
where and it is a great scavenger — it purifies 
both soil and atmosphere. There is no miasma 
in Washington, no mosquitoes, no more snakes 
than in Ireland. Where there are poisonous 
snakes and insects, there man must fight; he 
not only fights these, but he fights other men — 
witness Central America in a state of Mt. Pelee 
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THE PHI- revolution and much of South America set on 
LISTINB a hair-trisger. 

In Washington you must work to make Nature 
give up her treasures, but she is bo lavish in 
her returns that men naturally grow lavish and 
generous, too. What think you of four crops of 
alfalfa a year on the same field ? or one crop of 
asparagus, one of watermelons and one of 
turnips t In the Yakima valley, land th&t lias 
" under the ditch " is worth often three hundred 
dotlars an acre, simply because it will pay fifty 
per cent return or more on the investment. 
Apples raised in the stats of Washington ar« 
sold on the markets of New York City and 
Boston, and melons by the carload go to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, completely cutting off 
this market from the South. 
Thru what is called the arid belt of Wash- 
ington—the eastern portion — vast herds of cat- 
tle, horses and sheep live out of doors the year 
round and thrive to a wonderful degree. 
New England has neither coal, iron, copper, 
gold nor silver in her hills, but Washington 
has all of these, besides mines of lead, arsenic 
and borax, from which quiet working men are 
now lifting fortunes. 

As for forests, such trees exist nowhere els* 
on the continent as on the western coast. The 
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spnic* gets tnach of its nourishment from ttie THE PHI- 
kit— the climate must be moist, kindly, equable, LISTINB 
and free iiofn violent stonns, or it will not grow. 
Its hold upon tbe soil is comparatively elighi, 
but it literally towers to the alcies. Spruce trees 
in Washington often cut eight feel across tbe 
butt, and if you want a stick a hundred feet 
long, any saw-mill will supply it. 
As for water, the city of Seattle simply built a 
dam at the snow line of the Cascade Mountains, 
thirty miles away, and has a ^avity pressure 
that would be dangerous werevit not strongly 
controlled, and in quantity there is a supply for 
a city of a million people. This supply can 
never be contaminated, because humanity will 
not live above the snow-line, and as for econ- 
omy in the use of water, — why, western Wash- 
ington will laugh at you. 

Puget Sound is a natural harbor, land-locked 
for two hundred miles in length, with an en- 
trance from the sea twenty miles wide. 
The harbors of New England are dangerous to 
enter, and are sometimes death-traps to the 
ships inside— read Elizabeth Stuart Phelps' 
stories of Marblehead I Boston Harbor can be 
entered safely only in calm weather. Nantasket 
Beach is a vast graveyard of dead ships, and 
the &te of Margaret Puller off Fire Island has 
7g 
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THE PHI- been oft repeated. C[ If an ideal environment 
LISTINE will ever pioduce an ideal people, and an ideal 
people make an ideal city, I think the suburbs 
of that city will be near Puget Sound. 

0* 

They will talk anyway I There is no 
one alive who is not a by-word to 
somebody. 

O wide and deep and safe is Puget 
Sound that no pilots aie leaUy need- 
ed. Yet the Japan steamahips, to 
make safety doubly sure, employ 
pilots, and one of these I met. 
Tbia man is Captain Herbert F. Beecber. 
There is no sign of the cleric about Captain 
Beecher — he is bronzed, frank and plain, a man 
of the sea. And a right manly, intelligent man, 
too, with no great genius of his own, but the 
genius to reverence the genius of his father. 
H He might have remained in Brooklyn and 
become a abystei lawyer oi a Class B pteacher, 
and taken in tbousands on his father's name, 
but he concluded it was better to be himself. 
And the greatest that any man can be is to be 
himself, and any man who is himself is Tever- 
enced by Qod and man. 

Captain Beecher is a type of man who would 
So 
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command respect and confidanca anywhara. 
He has the calm, liquid blue eyes of his father, 
but aaide from this jrou see no lllceneaa to 
America's greatest preacher. Captain Baacbar 
is a man of faw worda, but from Tacoma to 
Vancouver I found that avary one on the Sound 
knew and respected him. 

On the shores of Puget Sound, twenty miles 
&om Tacoma, I spent a day with the most pe- 
culiar community I ever saw — anarehista ! 
Yes, that is what they call thamselvaa, but they 
are not dangerous. As our little ateamar glided 
into the cova where their town lies on the hill- 
side, I saw seals sporting in the water near the 
shore, and there were big flocks of wild ducks, 
some of which we might have killed with polea, 
so unafraid were they. The captain of the boat, 
seeing my surprise at the tameness of the ducks, 
said, "Yon sea, these people here never kill 
things, BO the ducks are not afraid." 
In this town of over a hundred people there 
was oeitber a church, a preacher, a lawyer, a 
doctor, a pauper, a gambler, a prostitute, a 
drunkard, a justice of the peace nor a constable- 
Bach family owns its own home, but beyond 
this they work together in peace and harmony. 
A more intelligent lot of men and women I 
never saw. Tbey have a schoolhouse and an 
8t 
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THB PHI- aasMnbly-room, and here thsy meet ■everal 
LI8TINE times ■ wa«k to have muaic, to listen to an ad- 
diesB, or to dance and spend the hour in social 
intercouree. I noticed that most of these people 
ate no meat, many drank neither tea nor coffee, 
a few used tobacco, but none ever use intoxi- 
cants. StimuUnta mark a departure from natUM 
— this ciaving is a disease, and if people wer* 
properly nourished, the temperance problem 
would be solved. 

We can over-eat, but vtre cannot over- 
breathe. 

* * * 

f months ago. this magazine 
kined the following; advertise- 

SONAL: I wilt pay the btgb- 
ash price for all A-one beak 
at author's expense, and writ- 
ten by bookey sti&a, literary bums and self- 
appointed Sweet Singers of Michigan, or 
elsewhere. I have a larger collection of rotten 
stuff than any other collector in the world. 
Whole editions a Specialty. 

SBRCOMBB HIMSELF 
IOCS Flatlron Bldg., New York. Rex Llbris 

The order for the insertion of this advertisement 
reached us thru awelUmown advertising burean 
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that vouched for thBraliability Of the advertiser. THE PHI- 
But so many people were mystified by the mat- LISTINB 
ter, and wrote to us for further infoimation, that 
we sent our New York representative to make 
the personal acquaintance of Mr. Sercombe, 
and find out, if possible, just what the man was 
driving at. We are now enabled to say that Hr. 
Sercomhe is a retired Baptist clergyman, who, 
having made a fortune in Mexican securities, is 
devoting himself to the by-ways, high-ways 
and high-balla of bibliomania. He is doing just 
what he purports — making a collection of Freak 
Books. He alieady has something like seven 
thouaand volumes and is preparing a catalog of 
this collection that will give in a few words the 
nature of each and every work indexed. 
Mr. Setcombe'a rare collection will be housed 
in a marble Hall of Fame, which Andrew Car- 
negie has agreed to erect at a cost of two 
hundred thousand dollars. The plans are now 
being drawn. The idea that a Hall of Fame 
should be for literary false-alarms, exclusively, 
is quite worth our while. A great man's work is 
his monument, he needs no other. The play of 
Hamlet is quite enough to rescue Shakespeare 
from the fsll clutch of forgetfulness — to carve 
bis name in stone out on West End Avenue, 
Boroagh of Bronx, is a tautolog^ical aberration 
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THE PHI- done by wuziy gabazooks and a well- meaning 
LISTINB treezerino. The oDiy names that should go into 
a Hall of Fame are those that would otherwise 
not be famous — those who need the boost — 
those for whom oblivion sighs — say, Madison 
C. Peten, B. O. Flower, Emest McQsfTey, Ed- 
win Harkham, Rose Elizabeth Cleveland, Br- 
nest Crosby, John J. Rooney, John J. Roche, 
John J. Cudahy, Piclcety Peck, Frank B. San- 
bom, Horace Trouble, Dwight Hillis, Waldo 
Tiine, P. S. Henson, Ham Qarland, Jos. Leon 
Gobeille, Samuel R. Fuller, Mark Hubbell, 
William of Albany, Joaiah Royce, President 
Harper, CbatHeld Repeatedly Tayloi, Julia 
Ditto Young, Percival Chubb, Lovell Triggs, 
BUI AtUnson, Bill Queer, Bill Oraharo, Bill 
Johnson and Banabas BilL 
A Hall of Fame is like a college degree — it is 
for people who need it. 

Ur. Sercombe's catalog divides Freak Books 
under the following heads: Quasi-Freak, Freak- 
Objective, Freak- Subjective, Freak- Anthropo- 
morphic, Freak- International, Freak-Anthro- 
pocentric. Freak- Cantilever, Freko-ReUgioso, 
Freko-Scientifico, Freko- Literary, Freko-Po- 
etic, Freko -Equine, Freko -Bucolic, Freko- 
Genealogical, Freko -Domestic, Freko-Canine, 
and Freko- Amoroso. 
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Mr. Ssrcombe holds that all books come easily THE PHI- 
under threa gtattal heads : Great Books, Tom- LI8TINE 
linsoD Books and Freak Books. There are not 
many, comparatively, of the first — Great Books 
are rarely issued — only a few each century. For 
instance, Shakespeare, Darwin, Herbert Spen- 
cer, and Hansen wrote Great Books. Ouida's 
" Dog of Flanders " and " Two Little Wooden 
'Shoes" are great in their completeness, and 
must have been written out of a welling heart. 
Kipling's "Jangle Book" is a Great Book. 
Much of Rusldn's work is neutral salts, but 
"The Golden River "and "Sesame and LJlies" 
deeerve to lank as Great Books, while his " Fors 
Clavigera" is Freko-Anthropocentric. Tomlin- 
son Books make up the bulk that burdene the 
shelves, W.D.Howells is a true type, according 
to Mr. Sercombe, of the goody-goody writer 
who produces Tomlinson tommyrot. Tomlinson 
books are those fit for neither heaven nor hell. 
They are not good enough to save, nor bad 
enough to damn. HowbUb is unobjectionable — 
there is no challenge in his work — he makes no 
man think, nor woman feel. Howells never told 
a lie nor expressed a truth. He writes for small 
minds, for the smug, respectable, self-contained 
people without bowels. Dickens, Scott, Mary J. 
Holmes, I^w Wallace, Marion Crawford, and 
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THE PHI- such, produc* Tomlinson Btuff. Great Books 
LISTINB ar« thos* that faad great minds ; they stir men 
up to do and dare ; they animate wtitera and in' 
spire thinkaiB, but Tomlineon books are written 
for the Tomlinson -Family' Robinson. 
Freak Books are those with a decided mental 
curvature, a murky moral or a strabismatic 
squint. They are bo bad they are attractive, so 
oblique they are interesting, or are so full of 
qaeiity that they are true. We pay money to see 
a horse with Ave legs, a dog that stands on its 
head, a woman who walks a wire, or a man who 
eats snakes. And so literature that really is 
peculiar should have its recognition. A Hall of 
Fame for literary nobodies — a sort of booby 
prize for failures is both right and proper. We 
should rate people on intent ft not peifbrmance. 
4 And so the Rev. Parker Sercombe makes his 
collection, and reaches truth by a process of 
elimination. That his claBsiScation is more or 
less arbitrary, none can deny. Swedenborg's 
" Conjugal Lcve," is a work of four hundred 
thousand words, written by a bachelor concern- 
ing a thing of which he was ignorant. Sercombe 
ranks it as Preko-Sezualis, Class A. Buckley's 
brochure, " Woman a Soulless Creature," is la- 
beled Preko-ReligioBo. Edgar Saltue' tale of 
the love of Judas and Maiy Magdala, Hudson's 
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"Psychic Phknomuia," Kidd's " BvolnHon," 
Mtb. Eddy's "Sciancc and Health," Weems' 
"L4feof WMhington," "Th* Lifaof AUBaba," 
Victoria Guelpb's "Our Lifs in ths Highlands," 
Samuel Smilsi' " Getting on in tha World," Dr. 
Oaorgs H. Gould's " Ha ft the Almighty," and 
Bolton Bowersox Hall's "GosBamw Threads 
Among the Gold," all go into the catalog in their 
proper places. Hr. Sercombs's notes of explan- 
ation as to why he honors certain books by 
placing them in his Freak Collection are pointed, 
piquant, picturesque and pellucid. This cata- 
log itself, in our opinion, wUl he the real and 
only sure-enough Freak-Book ever issusd, and 
should have an immense sale. Ths work will 
be issued in de luxe form, covering seven hun- 
dred pages, and be about the size of a half- 
grown Family Bible. The price is ten dollars, 
bound in tbres-fourths human hide. Prospectus 
on application. s dt S 

Worry, hate and unkindneas are all 
forms of fear. ^ ^ ^ 

10T long ago I dropped a statement 
in these pages to the effect that 
to bs sick was a disgrace. This in- 
nocent remark brought out many 
counter-charges to the effect that I 
»7 
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THBPHI- was all kinds of things, devoid of pity, dead to 
LI8TIN£ sham*, and should be operated on for appen- 
dicitis, without anesthesia, to provoke in my 
hard heart a modicum of the milk of human 
kindness. 

Explanations seldom explain, but to clarify 
my own mind, let me say: IWhan a person is 
sick, it is a sign that tbelawsofnature, i. e,, the 
laws of Ood, have not been complied with, either 
by a distinct breach — doing something posi- 
tively injurious to one's organism, or by omitting 
to do what conduces to health. The csuaes, 
usually: — lack of will, and ignorance. For 
instance, to drop out physical exercise and use 
much tobacco, most men would not consider 
disgraceful conduct. To "take in" alcoholic 
drink, drugs, pickles and other queer things is 
not sin, according to popular standards. The 
use of such things is much on a par with build- 
ing a locomotive from wood and lead — they are 
unsuitable materials, and to persist in such a 
course is to exhibit non- diminishing ignorance. 
({ Is not non- diminishing ignorance disgrace- 
ful? ## 
1 think so. 

If a person plays and works only by proxy, 
there is for such a day of reckoning. L,azinesa 
leads straight to the Beecham habit. 
S8 
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Is the BMcham habit disgntceful 7 THE PHI- 

I think so. LIBTINB 

To start day with a stimulant to stir oa up, and 
flniBfa it with a ssdattve to sMtla us down, is a 
dlagracsful nioda of life. 

Hen who suffer from the result of unavoidable 
injuiiaa, should not be regarded as diagracsd, 
but unfortunate. 

The majoiitjr of fbUca, who are only &om tan to 
twen^-Gve per cent well, are not sick from 
any such cause, but from the commission of 
injurious acts, or the omission of beneficial 
ones, which they could avoid or remedy. 
Of course some are sent into this seething 
world so half-made-up that unless they meet 
with the most favorable conditions, they cannot 
be well. This is heredity and is the parents' dis- 
grace. To avoid this, parents must heed what 
Whitman says — " Damn that which spends 
Itself with no thought of tbs stain, pains, dis- 
may, fseblaneaa in its bequeathing." Men and 
women must say to themselves — ■' I shall de- 
mand perfect men and women &om my love," 
taking care that they themselves poesass sncb 
qualificatians that they would have been willing 
to have had persons similar to tbemselvsa for 
patents, had they the choice. 
A man is considered "great" if be has skill to 
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producs an excellent picture or piace of sculp- 
ture, but of what avail la this if he possesses 
an u^ty tempeT, flies into a passion upon the 
BlightBBt provocation, or no provocation, and 
poBBesses repulsivs physical habits which he 
makes no effort to correct t 
Is his life disgraceful ? 
I think so. 

Thoreau says we are all painters and sculptors, 
and our material is our own blood and bones, 
and ws cannot get off by hammering marble 
instead. Whitman aays the greatest city is not 
where the greatest buildings or factories or 
sculptures are, but where the best bodied men 
and women are. Why pay so much sttsntien 
to the body? Why not put up with any mis- 
shapen, ugly, ill-BtnelUng, inefBcient, helpless 
hulk?Because"ttiebodyiBthe80ul, andif the 
body is not ths soul, what is the soul? Did any 
one ask to see the soul? See your own shape 

As for all-*round well-being, I do not see that 
anything is of more primal importance than 
to attain ahlgh degree of excellence, perfection, 
superbness of all that is contained within one's 
own epidermis. 

Everything else that is considered excellent is 
ao because it conduces to this end. 
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" If ftoythine is saerBd, the human body ia Ba- THE PHI- 
cred, and the gloiy and swaat of * man la tha LIBTINB 
token of manhood untainiad. And in man oi 
woman, a clean, Btiong, flrm-flberad body ia 
more beautiful than the moat faacinatlng face." 

q To have broken a statute is not naceaearily 
a disgrace, as Ibe making and enforcement of 
law is often prompted and accompanied by such 
unworthy motives as bate, jealousy, desire to 
get even, to prevent, ebut out ; and the general 
tendency and effect of laws is to separate and 
estrange men, not bring them together. 
Tbe world is full of weak, unhappy, miserable 
people — people who are sick or who think tbey 
are sick. The great number of this class is at- 
tested by the medical advertieeroents tbat fill 
the newspapers and magazines. This vast ex- 
pense for space is paid by the sick people. 
Ill-health and ignorance is a disgrace to Chris- 
tendom and an indictment of our so-called 
civilization. 

Tbe existence of jails and pens is as much a 
disgrace to a nation as pimples on an indi- 
vidual's anatomy are to tbe individual. Tbey 
ate evidence tbat there bas been ignorant or 
wilful commission and omission in the social 
body ; and tbe adoption of a wiser procedure 
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THE PHI- is needed. <( Ab lam asort of disgiacefulprop- 
LISTINE OBition myaelf, I think I have a right to bo ex- 
preaa myself. 

* ** 

^Vate^ rises to the height of its source, 
and no combination can keep it doivn 
long. Every man gravitates to where 
he belongs. 

«•<■<■ 
LLIAM MORRIS thought litera- 
ture should be the product of the 
ripened mind— the mind that knows 
the world of men and which has 
grappled with earth's problems; 
and in this be had the strong corroboration of 
several philosophers. He also considered that 
letters should not be a profession in ttself^to 
make a business of an art is to degrade it. Lit- 
erature should be the spontaneous output of 
the mind that has known and felt. To work the 
mine of spirit as a business, and sift its product 
foi hire, is to overwork the vein, and palm ofl 
slag for useful metal. Shakespeare was a theatre 
manager, Milton a secretary, Bobby Bums a 
farmer, Lamb a bookkeeper, Wordsworth a 
government employee, Emerson a lecturer, 
Hawthorne a custom-house inspector and 
Whitman a clerk. William Morris mas a work- 
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ingman and manufacturei, — and would hav* THE PHI- 
b»n Post Launat* of England had he been LISTINS 
willing to call bimself a etudant of sociology 
instaad of a socialist. Sir Isaac Nawton was 
■nparintendent of a mint ; Ricardo was a stock 
broksr ; Cowpei prided himself on keeping bis 
•ngagemants, yet ha confessed that he never 
knew another poet wbo did ; Grota, who wiote 
our only history of Greece, was a London 
banker, and John Stuart Mill was an active 
director in the Bast India Company. 
Those who fail in life are very apt to aasums 
the tone of injured innocence, and conclude too 
hastily that everybody excepting thamsBlvas 
has bad a hand in their personal misfortunes. A 
literary man lately published a book, in which 
he described his numerous failures in business, 
naively admitting, at the same time, that he 
was ignorant of the multiplication table, prob- 
ably because he would not take the trouble to 
learn it. But instead of attributing his failures 
to himself, this eminent man sat down daliber* 
ately to cast all the blame upon the money- 
worshiping spirit of the age. 
It was ona of the characteristic qualities of 
Charles James Fox, that he was thoroughly 
painstaking in all that be did. When appointed 
secretary of state, being piqued at some ob- 
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THB PHI- ••rvatlon &s to bis bad writing, ha actually 
LI8TIN& took a wrJtinK-inastar, and wiota copiM lik* a 
•choolbojr until ho bad sufficiantlj' impTOved 
bimself. Tho a corpulent man, ha was wonder- 
folly active at piddng up tannis balls, and 
when asked how he contrived to do bo, he play- 
ftilly replied, " Because I am a very painstaking 
person." The same accuracy in trifling matters 
was displayed by him io things of greatai im- 
portanea, and be acquired his repntation, liko 
the painter, by ■'neglecting nothing." 
Sir Walter Scott, writing to a youth who had 
obtained a situation and askad him for his ad- 
vice, gave bim in reply this sound counsel: 
'• Bewara of stumbling over a propensity which 
easily basets you from not having your time 
fully employed — I mean what the women call 
dawdling. Do instantly whatever is to be dona, 
and take the hours of recreation after business, 
never before it. ^Vhan a regiment is under 
march, the rsar is often thrown into confusion 
because the front does not move steadily and 
without interruption. It is the same with busi- 
ness. If that which is first in hand is not in- 
stantly, steadily and regularly dispatched, other 
things accumulats behind, till affairs begin to 
press all at ones, and no human brain can 
stand the confusion." 
94 
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||HE world accaptB ■ man at tha THE PHI- 

■ bfl placaa upoo himaalf. LI8TINB 
I MaDy man are atrong at timea, but 
I Btrong man make MicmieB — thmy 

I bave detractors — calumny calls and 

bate biases. Tbeo doubt comes creeping in, 
posaiblytbe enemies are rigbt — ab, who knows I 
And instantly the doubt is commuiticated to 
the public — the man's face tells his fears to all 
bs meats. And tbair aatimate of the man is the 
lowest standard he sate upon himaalf. 
That is wby w* need Some Ona to believe In 
us — if we do wall, wa want our work com- 
mended, our faltb corroborated. 
So note this, when you find the strong man be 
is vna who is wall Bustainsd. 
To aasociate doaaly with those who doubt or 
distrust you is eventually going to make you 
distrust yourself. And than we get dead con- 
formity, hopeless mediocrity, nothing more. 
The individual who thinks well of yon, who 
keeps bis mind on your good qualities, and 
does not look for flaws, is your friend. Who is 
my brother ? I '11 tell you, be is one who recog- 
nixes the good in me. 

Secrets are things we give to others 
to keep for us. 
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■ HERE one* lived under tha aame 
I roof an empty man and an empty 
I lady, and neitbei had any thoughts 
I of theii own. The man was Rector 
P of a Fashionable Church. He loved 
his people with a large and empty love, and 
listened to them with a lar|;e and empty listen, 
and preached to them with an empty resounding 

The lady knelt in church, looked at the people's 
clothes and said, *'Oood Lord deliver ua." Be- 
sides this she told all the things the man had 
listened to. 

Their life-work went on and they built up a 
large and empty parieb. The hungry came and 
went hungry away. The rich said, Selah! It is 
the Lord's work: we do not understand. 
The buildings increased and the facilities mul- 
tiplied and a larger Year- Book was issued each 

They were never discovered and they never 
died * * 

MORAL: If you would live a long and easy 
life, follow out a large and empty aim. 

In useful work there is no degree. 
That which is necessary is sacred — 
and nothing else is. 
gS 
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